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elusions of philosophical importance could be furnished by the
degree of predictability possible in such experiments as these,
beyond what are already available from our general experience
of the tendency of men and animals to behave in roughly similar
ways in similar situations. For not only is no two dogs' behaviour
exactly the same in Pavlov's experiments, nor the behaviour of
the same dog on different occasions the same, but by the rules of
the game these unpredictable differences are automatically referred
to unknown differences in the external conditions or in the internal
physiological states of the dogs.

More important, however, is the fact that the practical predict-
ability of behaviour is irrelevant to the value of psychological
factors in its interpretation. Pavlov finds, indeed, that given a
knowledge of the previous history of a dog and of its particular
idiosyncrasies (which he shows is very important) he can predict
within fairly narrow limits what its responses to a given stimulus
will be. But similarly, given a knowledge of a man's mathematical
training and ability, one can predict within equally or even more
narrow limits what his solution of a mathematical problem will be.

In fact, granting that conscious behaviour is completely 'deter-
mined/ which in the context evidently means is the inevitable
outcome of preceding events, it does not follow that these events
are operative solely as physiological (physical) events and not as
mental events. Such a conclusion depends, not on inference from
observation, but on a theory of causation implicit in a particular
theory of the body-mind relation. Nor can the use of introspective
concepts be excluded on the grounds that, whatever their causal
status, science can make no legitimate use of them. One accepted
test of a scientific generalization is that it makes possible the
prediction of what will happen under given conditions. Certainly,
for the devising of situations in which a man or a dog will behave
in a roughly predictable manner, the concepts of memory, antici-
pation, perception and purpose are more useful than such concepts
as the formation of nervous conduction paths or conditioned
cortical inhibition. In planning his experiments, Pavlov, as In
all scientific experimentation, aims to set up situations which he
hopes will yield fruitful results. In devising such situations, he
is plainly guided, not by considerations of what may happen in
the cortex but by his knowledge of human mental processes.
According to him (p. 385), 'the fundamental mechanism of the
development of a conditioned reflex depends upon excitation of